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Editorial Comment 


“Iron Men” 


NE-MAN teams are great crowd-pleas- 

ers and good copy for the sports writers. 
All of us are attracted to the “iron man,” 
the triple-threat star who carries, passes, or 
kicks the ball on almost every play. But any 
coach will tell you that, much as he may 
covet and admire a versatile star, he would 
always prefer to have a well-balanced team, 
directed by a smart quarterback who knows 
how to call the plays. Such a team may not 
produce so many All-Americans, but it is 
more likely to turn in consistent victories. 

So it is with some of our “iron men” man- 
agers—the men who act not only as man- 
agers but also as their own department 
heads, chief clerks, and errand boys. These 
last few years, with their retrenchment pro- 
grams, lay-offs, and salary cuts, have made 
it necessary for many managers to shoulder 
the burden of several jobs in addition to 
their own. In some instances these addi- 
tional tasks have been truly administrative— 
problems which only the manager could han- 
dle. But in too many cases it has been sim- 
ply a case of the manager’s assuming routine 
duties which might as well be performed by 
clerical help. 

Our hats are off in admiration to the in- 
dustry, the versatility of these managers, and 
we have nothing but praise for such devo- 


tion to the public service. In many cases 
there has been no alternative, and in a few 
cities such emergency measures may have to 
continue for a while longer. But viewed as a 
permanent policy, this practice of making 
the manager a one-man team cannot be con- 
doned. It is not good administration. It is 
not only unfair to the manager, but it is poor 
economy from the standpoint of the city. If 
the city is to get the greatest return from its 
investment in a trained manager, it must 
relieve him of the burden of petty detail in 
order that he can plan, direct, and co-ordi- 
nate the city administration. In other words, 
it is the function of the manager to manage, 
not to be merely the handy man of the city. 


One of the simplest and most effective rem- 
edies which can be prescribed for these over- 
burdened managers is a competent assistant, 
a man who will not only relieve the manager 
of much of the petty detail but who can also 
share with him some of the major problems 
and act for the manager in his absence. Not 
only are there too few such assistants, but 
most of them are patently little more than 
clerks. Only a few have the background and 
the responsibility necessary to produce assist- 
ant administrators. For his own self-interest, 
for the sake of his municipality, and as an 
obligation to his profession, every city man- 
ager should meet this challenge squarely. 
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Democracy By Remote Control 
VIDENCE is accumulating which indi- 
cates a growing distrust of democratic 
processes of local government. Because of a 
defalcation in the comptroller’s office in one 
of our larger cities a few weeks ago, support 
was aroused for a proposal to appoint a 
comptroller wholly independent of the mayor 
and to give him a term of office and authority 
comparable to that of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, whose appointment 
carries a fixed term of 15 years—the argu- 
ment being to “remove the comptroller from 
politics.” 


Another large city in the mid-west revised 
its charter to create a commission of three 
to set up qualification standards and con- 
duct an examination for the position of chief 
of police—again “to remove the police chief 
from politics.” 

A similar example comes to our attention 
from a county that is considering the adop- 
tion of a county-manager charter. With 
characteristic suspicion of the duly consti- 
tuted authorities, it is being suggested that 
a wholly unofficial commission conduct the 
examination and submit to the county board 
a list of three approved candidates for county 
manager from which the board must choose 
its chief administrator. 

Now where do all these attempts to cir- 
cumvent the ordinary processes of demo- 
cratic government lead? What possible ex- 
cuse can be made for electing our duly con- 
stituted authorities, then immediately setting 
about to discover ways by which we can pro- 
tect ourselves from what they may do to us 
through the appointment of corrupt comp- 
trollers, incompetent police chiefs, and in- 
efficient managers? If such actions can be 
rationalized at all, it must be that through 
an unofficial body we can realize greater 
security than through our official representa- 
tives. Even if this is true, which is very 
doubtful, the end result seems fraught with 
dangers far exceeding any possible tempo- 
rary gain. For example, will it not surely 
result in attracting less competent candidates 
to our city councils and county boards if 
we clip from them the most important duty 
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with which they are charged—the appoint- 
ment of their chief administrator? Further, 
what is likely to be the attitude of the people 
as they vote for the members of their county 
board or city council, if they know that, after 
all, these men are compelled to appoint a 
“competent” man because the initial selec- 
tion is to be made by an unofficial commis- 
sion which, by the way, is not only unofficial 
but also is responsible to no one? What 
will be the psychology of the board after 
taking office, knowing that while the people 
thought enough of them to elect them to 
office, they nevertheless did not have suffi- 
cient confidence in them to trust them to 
discharge their most important obligation— 
the selection of the man to execute their 
policies. Similar questions arise with ref- 
erence to tying the hands of the chief admin- 
istrator, be he the mayor or manager. He 
enters upon his duties determined to place 
the city’s finances on a sound basis and to 
eliminate corruption and graft from the 
administration of justice, only to find when 
he gets into office that two of his most im- 
portant departments are headed by ap- 
pointees who have a fixed term of office and 
who may be wholly out of sympathy with 
his objectives. 

We might as well make up our minds first 
as last that the government we get will be 
no better government than the council we 
elect. An inept and corrupt council will not 
support a competent and honest administra- 
tor, even if he is picked by a non-political 
body, nor will it permit such an administrator 
to do a good job. So why not clear the decks 
of all this rubbish and “woozy”’ thinking, get 
back to fundamentals, and place the re- 
sponsibility for democratic government di- 
rectly where it belongs—in the laps of the 
people whose duty it is in a democracy to 
elect our public officials and to clothe them 
with sufficient power so that they may be 
held responsible for the discharge of their 
solemn obligation. People should be given to 
understand that they are going to be gov- 
erned by those whom they elect. Only then 
will they be able to give credit where it is 
due, to place the blame where it belongs, and 
to cast an intelligent and effective ballot. 
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World-Wide Co-operation Among Cities 


By ROWLAND EGGER* 


Director, Bureau of Public Administration, University of Virginia 


In this report on two recent international conferences, Mr. 
Egger indicates steps being taken to facilitate better interna- 
tional clearance of information about administrative methods. 


“ AM glad to say,” remarked President 
I Roosevelt at Chautauqua last month, 
“that we have co-operated whole- 
heartedly in the social and humanitarian 
work at Geneva. Thus, we are a part of the 
world effort to control traffic in narcotics, 
to improve international health, to help child 
welfare, to eliminate double taxation, and to 
better working conditions and laboring hours 
throughout the world.” And the President 
might have continued, had he thought neces- 
sary, to point out the participation of the 
United States in many other phases of the 
international social and humanitarian scene, 
elsewhere as well as at Geneva. He could 
have spoken of our participation in the agri- 
cultural research and co-operation movement, 
which was founded by an American. He 
might, with equal validity, have referred to 
the part which the United States is playing 
in co-operation in the exact sciences. Indeed, 
if the scope of the inquiry were broadened 
to include voluntary and unofficial co-opera- 
tion in the international movement, it would 
be readily apparent that from the standpoint 
of moral and material interest and support 
the United States is the most important sin- 
gle influence in international affairs today, 
whatever its attitude toward the League of 
Nations. 

The newest and, from the standpoint of 
public management, the most interesting in- 
ternational venture of the United States is 
in the field of scientific government. In the 
belief that clearance of information and of 
the results of research among foreign coun- 
tries and the United States might be much 


* Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Egger, who holds a Ph. 
D. degree from the University of Michigan, has 
just returned from 16 months in Europe as sec- 
retary of the Joint Committee on Planning and 
Co-operation. 


improved, the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House called a conference which met in 
Paris in July, 1934. Thirty-seven executives 
of international organizations in the field of 
public administration, practicing administra- 
tors, university scholars and researchers, rep- 
resenting 17 countries, attended this confer- 
ence. In the course of the conference, it 
became apparent that the need for more 
effective inter-organizational collaboration, 
which had originally been advanced as a 
means for better serving American interests, 
was in fact highly desirable as a permanent 
international operating principle. It was also 
evident that the most promising possibility 
of achieving inter-organizational co-operation 
lay in utilizing the resources of existing asso- 
ciations. 

Shortly thereafter the American Commit- 
tee for the International Union of Local 
Authorities and the American National Sec- 
tion of the International Institute of Admin- 
istrative Sciences were constituted, and the 
United States became fully affiliated in the 
international movement. Concurrently with 
the entrance of the United States, the Inter- 
national Union and the International Insti- 
tute set up a Joint Committee on Planning 
and Co-operation, the object of which was to 
develop a plan for closer co-operation be- 
tween the Union and Institute, both of whose 
central secretariats are located at Brussels, 
and among these two organizations and the 
various technical and specialist international 
organizations in the field of public adminis- 
tration. The report of this Committee was 
to be presented to the governing bodies of 
the two organizations at their triennial con- 
gresses, meeting this year. Thus the United 
States had an added inducement to partici- 
pate actively in the congress of the Inter- 
national Union of Local Authorities, which 
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met at Berlin and Munich last June, and in 
that of the International Institute of Admin- 
istrative Sciences, which met at Warsaw in 
July. The vitality of American interest in 
these organizations is attested by the fact 
that about 30 American public officials, or- 
ganization heads, and university professors 
found time to spend at least two months in 
Europe in a presidential year in order to 
attend the two congresses. 


THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 


The International Union of Local Au- 
thorities was founded in 1913. It is a fed- 
eration of 21 national leagues of municipal- 
ities, with occasional extraordinary arrange- 
ments for the participation of specialist and 
professional organizations. The International 
City Managers’ Association is affiliated with 
the American Committee for the Union, and 
the executive director is a member of the 
board of governors of the Union. The secre- 
tary general of the Union is Dr. Emile Vinck, 
vice-president of the Belgian senate and di- 
rector of the Union of Belgian Towns. Dr. 
Vinck has been a leader of European thought 
and action in the field of local government, 
housing, and social legislation for over 30 
years. 

The Union has, in the course of its six 
congresses and three international confer- 
ences, discussed many matters of interest to 
local officials. A few may be listed: public 
land ownership policy; metropolitan areas: 
municipal organization and state-local rela- 
tionships; financial resources and organiza- 
tion of local authorities; problems of mu- 
nicipally-owned public utilities; recruitment 
and training of local government officers: 
principles of municipal operating methods: 
inter-municipal co-operative insurance; inter- 
national standardization of road traffic sig- 
nals and symbols; joint public and private 
ownership of public utilities: the develop- 
ment of the science of municipal government. 

In keeping with its policy of discussing 
“live” municipal problems, the Union set 
itself at the Berlin and Munich meetings 
to the consideration of the activities of local 
authorities in the care of the unemployed, 
and the cultural functions of local govern- 
ments. Over 25 countries submitted compre- 
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hensive administrative, legal, and statistical 
reports on principles and methods determina- 
tive of municipal action in these matters. On 
the basis of the detailed national reports, two 
general reports—one analytical and one syn- 
thetic—were prepared on each topic. In this 
way the members of the congress were able 
to proceed directly to a consideration of the 
fundamentals of social philosophy and ad- 
ministrative method involved in the various 
modes of municipal action on these points. 
While the congresses of the Union never 
formulate principles or pass resolutions, the 
members are provided the opportunity freely 
to exchange experiences on a well-developed 
and highly organized basis of facts. To those 
who participated in the discussions of, for 
example, the extent of municipal responsibil- 
ity for unemployment relief under existing 
financial conditions, experiences in the ad- 
ministration of work-relief projects, methods 
of state-local co-operation in unemployment 
relief, administration of municipal popular 
theatres, public libraries as dynamic instru- 
ments of the people's culture, and kindred 
topics, the worth of such international gath- 
erings has been conclusively demonstrated. 

Not less important were the smaller round- 
tables, provided for those who wished the 
opportunity to exchange experiences and 
views on topics other than the major confer- 
ence subjects. Perhaps the best attended of 
the round-tables was that on the administra- 
tion of probation and apprenticeship in the 
public service. This round-table was the 
second of a series of three discussions on 
the training of public employees, which was 
begun with a treatment of post-entry train- 
ing at Zurich in April, and continued with 
a round-table on pre-entry training at War- 
saw in July. The discussion of probation 
was particularly appropriately scheduled for 
Berlin, since the educational phase of proba- 
tion has probably been more widely applied 
in the German public service than anywhere 
else in the world. Round-tables were likewise 
organized on municipal banking and credit 
institutions. 

Not the least important phases of the Ber- 
lin meetings were those of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Planning and Co-operation, which took 
place on June 6 and 7 under the chairman- 
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ship of Louis Brownlow. The Committee, 
after discussion and amendment, adopted a 
report recommending to the governing bodies 
of the Union and the Institute the establish- 
ment of a collaborative secretariat for the 
joint administration of research, informa- 
tional, publicational, and con- 
ference affairs, involving the de- 
velopment of extremely close re- 
lations with the various techni- 
cal and specialist international 
organizations in the field of pub- 
lic administration. This report 
was subsequently adopted by 
the governing board of the 
Union. 

Finally, a word should be said 
concerning the arrangements 
for the accommodation and en- 
tertainment of the members of 
the congress, as well as the ex- 
cellent opportunities for the 
first-hand study of the opera- 
tion of the new local government system, 
made available by our hosts, the German 
Union of Local Authorities. The Berlin 
meetings were a model of good conference 
administration, and Dr. Jeserict Dr. Bober- 
min, and Dr. Goetz, as well as the staff of 
the Deutscher Gemeindetag and the Kom- 
munalwissenschaftliches Institut have excel- 
lently maintained the traditions of efficient 
management and sincere hospitality which 
those who know Germany and the Germans 
have come warmly to admire. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


The International Institute of Administra- 
tive Sciences began informally in 1910 at a 
congress held in Brussels, although only one 
congress was organized before the War, and 
a period of ten years elapsed before the 
meetings were revived in 1923. The Insti- 
tute is an organization composed in the main 
of national governments, and its revenues are 
derived from contributions from national 
treasuries. Nineteen European governments 
are members of the Institute, while a special 
foundation grant enables the American Na- 
tional Section to maintain membership in the 
name of the United States. 
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The Institute’s congresses deal naturally 
with problems of central administration. A 
few of the more important topics discussed 
in the five conferences preceding that of 
Warsaw may be listed: state-local relations; 
training for the public service; organization 
of government departments; de- 
centralization of central govern- 
ment services; the administra- 
tive implications of corpora- 
tism; the organization of admin- 
istrative justice; practical ac- 
complishments in administrative 
reorganization; the status of 
civil servants. 

The Warsaw congress like- 
wise considered extremely prac- 
tical problems of current impor- 
tance. The three topics dis- 
cussed at this congress were: 
the auxiliary agencies of the 
executive for the control of the 
administration; current prob- 
lems of scientific administrative manage- 
ment; the protection of the rights of citizens 
before administrative tribunals. While the 
third topic is not of much practical impor- 
tance to Americans, because we have no ad- 
ministrative courts, it is not altogether with- 
out significance that two members of the 
President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management were among the large Ameri- 
can delegation at Warsaw. The discussion 
of the executive’s means of controlling and 
co-ordinating the administration was of par- 
ticular importance, and there can be no 
doubt that the international comparison of 
experience will be of the greatest assistance 
to those who must deal with this problem, 
at whatever governmental level. On the 
whole, it was discovered that America is 
rather ahead of most European nations in the 
application of principles of scientific man- 
agement and in the development of efficient 
techniques in public administration. At the 
same time, the discussion opened several 
avenues of exploration which will, without 
doubt, influence administrative research in 
this country in the immediate future. 

As indicated above, the Warsaw congress 
provided the occasion for the continuation of 
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the series of round-tables on public person- 
nel. Under the chairmanship of Leonard D. 
White, of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, who is also president of the 
American National Section and vice-presi- 
dent of the Institute, a considerable number 
of the conferees discussed the problem of 
pre-entry training. The activities of Euro- 
pean and American colleges and universities 
in this field were very illuminatingly com- 
pared, while several fundamental problems 
regarding the substance of public service 
training were well opened up. Of particular 
importance was the discussion of the rela- 
tionships between the universities and the 
administrations in the mutual adaptations of 
training and requirements necessary to the 
world-wide trend toward increased technical 
specialization in the public service. 

The general assembly of the Institute 
adopted unanimously the proposal for the 
establishment of a collaborative secretariat 
with the International Union of Local Au- 
thorities, which had been recommended by 
the Joint Committee and adopted by the 
Union. At the same session the assembly 
took steps to increase the financial resources 
of the Institute, which the new demands 
made upon its central office have necessitated. 


Post-IMPRESSION 


The revitalization of interest and activity 
in scientific public administration at local. 
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national, and international levels in Europe 
is an inescapable fact. Along with economic 
conditions in the greater part of Europe, the 
national organizations and their international 
secretariats have “turned the corner.” At- 
tention has shifted from the legalistic phases, 
which have long dominated administration 
on the Continent, to the management aspects 
of the public business. Even while interna- 
tional political conversation becomes more 
and more a game of “crossed questions and 
crooked answers,” to the point of being mere 
gibberish, international administrative con- 
versation seems to be growing much simpler 
and more direct. 

But there is more to it than mere conver- 
sational ease. The substance of international 
administrative conversation is picking up. 
One has only to compare the proceedings of 
international conferences and congresses ten 
years ago with those of today to realize that 
technology as applied to government has pro- 
vided a background of common ideology 
which has absolutely denationalized admin- 
istration. At Zurich, Berlin, and Warsaw 
serious attention was given to methods for 
the international exchange of public admin- 
istrators—not as a gesture of “international 
friendship” but as a hard-boiled matter of 
facilitating better clearance of information 
about administrative methods. Modern de- 
velopments have unified the art and science 
of administration that far! 


A Small City’s Fight for Lower Electric Rates 


By J. W. 


FLINT* 


City Manager, Cushing, Oklahoma 


In this article Mr. Flint outlines briefly the obstructionist methods em- 
ployed by a private utility in an attempt to prevent the city of 


Cushing (10,000 population) from 


HE development of public ownership 
I sentiment in Cushing really began in 


1910 when Cushing was a small village 
of some eight hundred people. At that time 





* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Flint had one year of 
graduate work at Southwest Baptist College after 
which he was engaged for about 17 years in con- 


building a light and power plant. 


it was not a matter of choice but one of 
necessity. The village had no adequate water 
supply and there were no public utility cor- 
porations seeking the privilege of supplying 
this much needed service. A $25,000 bond 


struction and engineering work. In 1927 he was 
appointed city manager of Yale, Oklahoma, and 
in 1929 became the first city manager of Cushing 
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jssue provided the funds for the first water 
system. From this modest beginning, the 
municipal water facilities have been devel- 
oped into a modern system involving a cap- 
ital investment of more than $700,000. 

Two years later, in 1912, the great Cush- 
ing Oil Field was discovered and there fol- 
jowed a rapid increase in population. This 
influx of people created an immediate de- 
mand for electric service. The community, 
stunned by the abnormal growth in popula- 
tion, and the feverish activity incident to oil 
field development, and due to a lack of tech- 
nical knowledge and experience among its 
leaders, failed to grasp the opportunity to 
enter the profitable electric utility field. 

At this opportune time, the traditional 
promoter appeared, sought and was granted 
a twenty-year electric franchise, providing 
for a maximum rate of 10 cents per kilowatt 
hour. Second-hand materials were assembled 
and a small steam generating plant and a 
distribution system were cheaply constructed 
at a cost reported as $17,000. This make- 
shift system was operated by the promoters 
until July, 1916, when the physical proper- 
ties and the franchise were sold to the Minne- 
sota Light & Power Company of Minneapolis 
at a price reported as $60,000. 

It is interesting to note at this point that 
the reports filed by the Minnesota Light & 
Power Company and its successor, the Inter- 
state Power Company, with the State Cor- 
poration Commission, claimed an invested 
capital in the Cushing plant of $152,249.65 
prior to July 1, 1914, and proceeded to build 
the valuation structure from that base. 

Although the franchise provided a maxi- 
mum rate of 10 cents per kilowatt hour, by 
1918 the rate had advanced to 14 cents, elo- 
quent testimony to the ineffectiveness of rate 
regulation by politically controlled regula- 
tory bodies. The 1918 general lighting sched- 
ule follows: first 30 kwh, 14 cents per kwh; 
next 30 kwh, 12 cents; next 40, 11 cents; 
next 100, 10 cents; next 200, 9 cents; next 
200, 8 cents; next 400, 7 cents; and excess 
6 cents per kwh. 

This rate prevailed until May, 1923, when 
the following general schedule became effec- 
tive, and at the same time an optional resi- 
dential rate was promulgated: first 100 kwh, 


‘12 cents per kwh; next 100, 11 cents; next 


200, 10 cents; next 200, 9 cents; and excess 
7 cents per kwh. The optional residential 
rate: first 50 kwh, $5.50; next 50, 4 cents 
per kwh; and excess 3 cents; with a mini- 
mum charge of $5.50. 

In February, 1927, the Minnesota Light 
& Power Company was merged with the In- 
terstate Power Company of Dubuque, Iowa, 
and the latter acquired the properties and 
franchise in Cushing. The properties con- 
sisted of an abandoned generating plant and 
an obsolete distribution system. Electric en- 
ergy was purchased from a near-by highline. 

The valuation of the Cushing property had 
evidently been written up prior to the 
merger, as the annual report filed with the 
State Corporation Commission claimed in- 
vested capital of $320,838.76 as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, and by 1935 this figure had 
increased to approximately $400,000. 

Shortly after the merger, the Company’s 
street lighting contract with the city of Cush- 
ing expired. Efforts made by representatives 
of the company to renew the contract were 
unsuccessful. The council insisted on a re- 
duction in street lighting costs and a lengthy 
controversy ensued. While these negotiations 
were pending, the council employed an en- 
gineer to make a report and estimate of the 
cost of a new municipal system. This appears 
to have been the first serious consideration 
given a publicly owned plant. Following the 
engineer’s report and after further negotia- 
tions, a three-year street lighting contract 
was finally entered into at a slightly reduced 
rate. 

The entire city was poorly lighted and 
particularly so in the business area. Through 
the activities of civic and business groups, 
bonds were voted in the Spring of 1928 and a 
white way lighting system composed of 172 
ornamental lighting standards was _ con- 
structed in the business and adjacent area 
at a cost of slightly less than $25,000. This 
action was a definite step toward public own- 
ership and influenced subsequent events. 

In the following Spring the power com- 
pany made a slight reduction in rates, and 
the following schedule became effective: Gen- 
eral lighting: first 50 kwh, 11 cents per kwh: 
next 50, 9 cents; next 100, 8 cents; and 
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excess 5 cents. Optional residential: first 50 
kwh, $4.95; next 50, 4 cents per kwh; excess 
3 cents; with a minimum charge of $4.95. 

Although it was not generally recognized, 
during the fat years preceding 1929, great 
changes had taken place in the economic pat- 
tern, and during this period, little or no 
thought had been given to the conduct of 
local government. However, during the early 
part of 1929 public interest became aroused 
and a committee of 100 citizens sponsored 
the adoption of council-manager government. 
Freeholders were elected at the Spring elec- 
tion to draft a council-manager charter which 
was adopted at a referendum on July 16, 
1929, and the first council to serve under the 
charter was elected in September, 1929. 

A study of the charter and the events pre- 
ceding its adoption would lead one to be- 
lieve that the previous rate controversy with 
the power company had a definite bear- 
ing on the preparation of the charter. It is 
obvious, from the context, that the authors 
of the document had a definite purpose in 
mind and sought carefully to safeguard the 
rights of the people relating to utilities. 

After the inauguration of council-manager 
government, the officials from time to time 
discussed informally the possibilities of pub- 
lic ownership of the electric utility and 
looked forward to the expiration of the com- 
pany’s franchise in 1932. 

In July, 1930, the city engineer and the 
city manager, at the direction of the council, 
began a systematic study of modern power 
plant design and prepared preliminary plans 
for the project, expecting that definite action 
would be taken the following year. No one 
outside the official circle was presumed to 
know that the plans were under way, how- 
ever it is evident that the company antici- 
pated such a move. Early in October, 1930, 
at the regular monthly meeting of the coun- 
cil, the local manager of the Interstate Power 
Company presented a proposed new fran- 
chise ordinance and requested the council 
to call a special election to submit it to a 
vote of the people. Two members of the 
council being absent, the matter was tabled 
until the next regular meeting in November. 
Prior to the next regular meeting, however, 
the power company circulated an initiative 
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petition and secured the requisite number 
of signatures, directing the council to call a 
special election submitting the franchise ordi- 
nance to the voters. A small group of citizens 
were called into a conference, the situation 
was explained to them, and they immediately 
circulated a counter petition and induced a 
sufficient number of persons to withdraw 
their names from the original petition to ren- 
der it insufficient. 

The council, realizing it must move 
quickly, directed the city attorney to pre- 
pare a bond ordinance which was adopted 
at the regular November meeting and a proc- 
lamation was issued calling a special election 
to vote on the approval of a $300,000 bond 
issue on December 2, 1930. 

Following the proclamation, a small book- 
let was issued clearly setting forth the propo- 
sition and one of these placed in every home 
in the city. The power company immediately 
moved in their publicity men and started 
spreading the usual opposition propaganda, 
and a heated campaign was waged by both 
proponents and opponents right up to the 
election. The result was 585 votes cast in 
favor and 282 votes against the proposal. 

Early in January, 1931, a bond sale was 
held and the bond issue sold. Because of the 
faltering condition of the bond market, the 
purchaser’s bid was contingent upon the 
bonds being delivered within 60 days. Im- 
mediately thereafter, a local taxpayer was 
induced to file an action in the district court 
seeking an injunction and alleging that the 
bond election and the subsequent sale of the 
bonds was illegal. This action effectively 
blocked any immediate delivery of the bonds. 

On March 2, 1931, the power company 
began the circulation of Initiative Petition 
No. 2, seeking to submit their proposed 
franchise ordinance to a vote of the people. 
The company employed every available per- 
son at good wages to circulate the petition 
and on March 16 filed with the city clerk the 
completed petition with about 1,900 names. 

On March 19 a recently established weekly 
newspaper, evidently subsidized by the 
power company, began the daily distribution 
of a scandal sheet, viciously attacking the 
city officials and prominent citizens. At this 
time, hundreds of men were unemployed and 
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the spirit of revolution was in the air. The 
company in the meantime had employed 
some radical labor agitators which further 
aggravated the already tense situation. 

On March 30 the suit pending in the dis- 
trict court came up for hearing and was dis- 
missed by the court for failure 
of plaintiff's attorney to appear. 
The case was later reinstated 
by the court, pended for many 
months, but was never tried. 

On this same date, a county 
grand jury convened and among 
other things it was directed by 
the district judge to make a 
full investigation of alleged ille- 
gal acts in connection with the 
circulation of Initiative Petition 
No. 2, and also the alleged 
libelous articles appearing in the 
scandal sheet being delivered in 
Cushing. Some 150 witnesses 
were examined by the grand 
jury, and a number of indictments were re- 
turned. Some of the defendants were tried 
and acquitted and the other cases were dis- 
missed. However, Initiative Petition No. 2 
had become involved in legal entanglements 
and the special election was delayed for one 
year. 

On August 10, 1931, Initiative Petition 
No. 3, which had been sponsored by repre- 
sentatives of the power company, was filed 
with the city clerk. The petition sought a 
special election to repeal the council-manager 
charter. The council held that the petition 
was improperly filed, and it was abandoned 
by its sponsors. During the month of Aug- 
ust a group of leading citizens met and 
organized a citizens’ organization devoted 
to two objectives: the defense of council- 
manager government and the support of 
public ownership. This organization soon 
had a membership of 400 of the leading cit- 
izens and proved to be a very effective wea- 
pon against the power company. 

About this time another newspaper, 
printed out of town and called the Cushing 
Shopper, was distributed free to most of the 
citizens. It solicited advertising from the 
merchants and was believed to be supported 
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financially by the power company for the 
dual purpose of taking business from the 
Cushing Daily Citizen which had loyally 
supported the government, and also to use 
the sheet for publicity purposes when the 
franchise election should be called. This 
paper, which lacked local sup- 
port, did not survive many 
months. 

On October 27, 1931, Initia- 
tive Petition No. 4 was filed 
with the city clerk. It was simi- 
lar to No. 3 and sought the re- 
peal of the city charter. Citizens 
filed a lengthy protest bearing 
some 1,400 names, and the city 
clerk ruled that the petition was 
insufficient. The proponents of 
the petition appealed to the su- 
preme court. 

At about this time, the power 
company, anticipating an early 
vote on the proposed franchise 
ordinance, again reduced the rates and the 
following schedules became effective: general 
lighting: first 50 kwh, 8 cent per kwh; next 
50, 7 cents; next 100, 6 cents; and excess 
at 4 cents. Optional residential: first 50 
kwh, $4; next 50, 4 cents per kwh; excess 
3 cents; witha minimum charge of $4. 

On February 16, 1932, the state supreme 
court held Initiative Petition No. 2 sufficient 
and ordered the franchise election to be held. 
The election was called for March 8 and after 
a brief but bitter campaign resulted in 1,181 
votes being cast in favor of the franchise, 
and 1,925 votes against it. The result of this 
election was a bitter disappointment to the 
power company and its supporters. 

At the regular Spring election in April, 
1932 the power company sought to defeat 
two of the incumbent councilmen, but with- 
out success. Shortly thereafter, the local 
manager of the power company, and three 
other persons who had been indicted by the 
grand jury, ftled a suit in the United States 
District Court against most city officials and 
some prominent citizens, alleging malicious 
prosecution, and seeking damages of $190,- 
750. These cases were never tried and were 
disposed of by demurrer or dismissal. 
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In the latter part of the Summer of 1932, 
an expensive and complete newspaper plant 
was moved into Cushing. It had all the ap- 
pearances of a legitimate newspaper under- 
taking. However, the leading citizens and 
business men, as well as the city officials, 
were suspicious that it was only another 
attempt to destroy the Cushing Daily Cit- 
izen, and to further the interests of the 
power company. The latter stoutly disavowed 
any interest or connection with the enter- 
prise. The newspaper did not receive popular 
support and within three or four months 
went on the rocks financially. During the 
legal processes involved in handling the re- 
ceivership of the property, the city attorney 
came into possession of the contracts existing 
between representatives of the power com- 
pany and the purported owners, establishing 
the fact that the company had financed the 
enterprise and had been responsible for its 
being moved to Cushing. The equipment was 
sold by the receiver and thus ended another 
dream of the power company. 

On June 20, 1933, the state supreme court 
handed down a decision holding Initiative 
Petition No. 4 sufficient, and ordered the 
election held. It was not held, however, until 
the regular spring election in 1934, and re- 
sulted in 604 votes being cast for repeal of 
the charter, and 1,418 votes against repeal. 

Due to the demoralized condition of the 
bond market, the council gave up any im- 
mediate hope of being able to sell its bonds 
through the usual channels. Application was 
made to the PWA for a loan and grant for 
the purpose of building the proposed utility. 
The application, bitterly contested before the 
state advisory board and in Washington, in 
December, 1933, was approved for a loan 
and grant for $350,000. 

On account of the pending litigation in 
connection with the bond issue voted in 
December, 1930, the legal division of PWA 
advised the council to abandon the old issue 
and vote a new series of bonds. The council 
complied with this request and called a spe- 
cial election for February 20, 1934. 

As soon as the election proclamation was 
issued, the power company again reduced the 
rates in an effort to influence the voters. The 
following schedules were adopted: general 
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lighting: first 50 kwh, 6 cents per kwh; next 
50, 5 cents; excess, 4 cents. Optional resi- 
dential: first 50 kwh, $3; next 40, 4 cents; 
excess, 3 cents; with a minimum charge of $3. 

The bond election was duly held and re- 
sulted in 490 votes being cast for the bonds 
and 183 against. In April, 1934, the new 
bond issue was sold to PWA. The power 
company later attacked the legality of the 
sale of the bonds, and the issue was in litiga- 
tion until December, 1934, when the state 
supreme court handed down a decision vali- 
dating the bonds and the sale to PWA. 

In February, 1935, the power company, in 
a final effort to impress the government, 
again made a rate reduction, claiming the 
lowest rates in the state, and denying the 
necessity for building a publicly owned plant, 
insisting that it could not compete with their 
low rates. The new schedule follows: gen- 
eral lighting: first 50 kwh, 5% cents per 
kwh; next 50, 5 cents; excess, 4 cents. Op- 
tional residential: first 50 kwh, $2.75; next 
50, 4 cents; excess, 3 cents. 

The bonds, having been deposited with the 
attorney general for his examination and 
approval, were attacked again by the power 
company in an effort to prevent approval by 
the attorney general. The bonds were finally 
approved on March 7, 1935, and on April 5, 
1935, the power company filed another suit 
in district court, seeking to enjoin the city 
officials from delivering the bonds to the 
government. 

On April 30, 1935, bids were received and 
contracts awarded shortly thereafter. On 
May 8, 1935, the power company filed a suit 
in the United States District Court, seeking 
to enjoin the city and the contractors from 
proceeding with the work. The case was 
heard on May 18, the injunction denied, and 
actual construction began on June 3. 

Again on July 31, 1935, the power com- 
pany presented a motion to the United States 
District Court seeking an injunction against 
proceeding with the work but the injunction 
was denied. On October 18 a similar motion 
was presented to the same court, seeking an 
injunction. The injunction was denied. The 
power company immediately appealed to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Denver seeking a temporary injunction, and 
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it was likewise denied. 

While there were still some cases pending 
in the lower courts, the decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals really 
ended all the litigation in connection with 
the project, which was completed and placed 
in operation on January 25, 1936, under the 
following rate schedules: general lighting: 
first 100 kwh, 5 cents per kwh; next 400, 4 
cents; and excess, 3 cents. Optional residen- 
tial: first 50 kwh, 5 cents per kwh; next 50, 
4 cents; next 100, 3 cents; excess, 2 cents; 
with a minimum charge of $2.50. General 
power: first 100 kwh, 4 cents per kwh; next 
400, 3% cents; next 4,500, 3 cents; next 
5,000, 2 cents; and excess, 1 cent per kwh. 

The power company immediately met 
these rates except the lower brackets of the 
power rate and announced their intention 
of continuing to supply electric service. 

The municipal system immediately ac- 
quired almost all of the commercial and in- 
dustrial business and began a systematic ac- 
quisition of the residential business. The fol- 
lowing figures on the power company’s rev- 
enue for the first part of 1936 indicates how 
rapidly the business was taken from them: 
January, $9,442; February, $7,299; March, 
$4,403; April, $3,154; May, $2,564: and 
June, $1,676. In an effort to induce citizens 
to use more electricity the city carries adver- 
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tising in the local paper and provides a short 
feature for use in the local theatre. 

In May, 1936, the city purchased the com- 
pany’s six or seven miles of rural lines for 
the sum of $2,500. The company discon- 
tinued business within the city limits on 
July 1, 1936, and has since, after removing 
the meters and transformers, sold its remain- 
ing property for $5,000. The poles and wires 
are being removed from streets and alleys. 

The contest began in October, 1930, con- 
tinued up to May of the present year under 
the direction of the same council, with one 
exception. One member of the council with- 
drew on account of ill health and has since 
died. During this period, some 64 law suits 
were filed, affecting the controversy directly 
or indirectly. 

The completed plant is one of the most 
modern plants of its kind in the United 
States. The generating equipment is of the 
very latest design and is housed in an archi- 
tecturally attractive building. In economy 
of operation, the plant has exceeded the most 
sanguine hopes of the builders. It is a fitting 
monument to the courage and fidelity of the 
council and to the intelligence of the citizen- 
ship who made it possible. (For a technical 
description of the plant, see Diesel Power, 
issue of March, 1936, and Engineering News- 
Record, issue of June 4, 1936.) 
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IX. DIFFERENT TYPES OF CITIES 
By WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago 


In this article Mr. Ogburn analyzes the characteristics of 
trading centers, factory towns, transportation centers, mining 
towns, pleasure resorts, health resorts, and college towns. 


PECIALIZATION is characteristic of 
S modern times. Cities, like men, special- 
ize. Atlantic City is a pleasure resort; 
Washington a capital; Princeton, New Jer- 
*Eprtor’s Note: This is the ninth of a series 
of articles by Professor Ogburn, who was direc- 


tor of research, President's Research Committee 
on Social Trends, 1930-33 


sey, a college town; Rochester, Minnesota, a 
health center; and Gary, Indiana, a steel 
town. All these differ from the average city 
previously described. The cities that are dif- 
ferent are perhaps more interesting than the 
average city. 

What are the distinguishing characteristics 
of these cities that specialize in one type of 
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activity? Some characteristics are obvious. 
Atlantic City has many hotels to accommo- 
date the visitors who come seeking pleasure. 
Gary has many mill workers. Rochester has 
hospitals and clinics. There are other char- 
acteristics not so obvious. College towns, 
for instance, have more than the average 
supply of widows. Capitals have many cler- 
ical workers. The presence of such character- 
istics may sometimes be correctly discerned 
without statistics and reported vividly by 
using descriptive terms carrying no measure- 
ment of degree. Visitors to any of these 
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places, by using the license of the cartoonist 
to exaggerate selected traits out of all pro- 
portion, can delineate for us various charac- 
teristics. But generally traits so described do 
not stand out in the statistics as markedly 
as they do in impressionistic language. Thus 
Sweden is the home of the true Nordic—-tall 
long-headed peoples with blond hair and blue 
eyes. Yet actual measurements show that 
only 15 per cent of the Swedish population 
actually possess this combination of traits 
which the traveler so readily reports. 

Again most cities that specialize do not 
do so as wholeheartedly, so to speak, as does 
Hollywood. The specialization is to only a 
slight degree. Furthermore, as one swallow 
doesn’t make a summer, so one city doesn't 
establish a type, certainly not for less obvi- 
ous characteristics. In determining a type 
one must observe a large number of cities 
from different parts of the country and of 
different sizes in order to eliminate the char- 
acteristics peculiar to any one region cr to 
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cities of any one size. To describe accu- 
rately and reliably the various characteristics 
of so-called specialized cities is then not 
easily done. An additional limitation is that 
information on many different traits about 
which we should like to know is not collected 
by the Census or any other agency. How- 
ever, the attempt has been made and the 
results follow. 


TRADING CENTERS 


The first class of cities to be presented is 
a very common one—cities which have a 
rather large percentage of their population 
engaged in trade. The average city has 17 
per cent of its working population busy in 
buying and selling. In this study any city 
with more than 20 per cent in trade was 
chosen as a trading town. Twenty-three 
cities were studied and the average popula- 
tion was 48,500.! 

Even in the cities having well above the 
average amount of trade the percentage en- 
gaged in manufacturing is greater than the 
percentage in trade. The per cent in trade 
averages 22 per cent, and is smaller than the 
percentage, 27, in manufacturing. Nearly 


all cities are considered to be either trading’ 


centers, manufacturing centers, or varying 
degrees of mixture of the two. However there 
seems to be no city which does not have a 
large per cent in manufacture. This may 
seem strange to those who identify manufac- 
turing with large factories. But there is 
much fabrication of many different things 
done outside large factories. 

These cities with a somewhat large pro- 
portion of their population engaged in trade 
have slightly more servants (15 per cent) 
and also more in the professions (9.7 per 
cent) than the average city. This larger per- 
centage of professional men and women holds 
for physicians (.46), lawyers (.56), clergy- 
men (.47), musicians (.57) and teachers 
(2.64). The annual earnings rate is lower, 





1 Amarillo, Corpus Christi, Waco, and Wichita 
Falls, Texas; Bangor, Maine; Cedar Rapids and 
Sioux City, lowa; Enid, Oklahoma; Fargo, North 
Dakota; Fort Smith and Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Hutchinson and Wich 
ita, Kansas; Lincoln, Nebraska; Orlando, Flori- 
da; Riverside, San Jose, Santa Ana, and Fresno, 
California; Sioux Falls, South Dakota: Spring- 
field and Joplin, Missouri 
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though, than in the average city—$1,240 in 
manufacturing and $1,310 in retail trade. 
The average house rent, $26, is a little lower, 
as is the average value of homes occupied by 
their owners, $4,560. 

Trading cities have proportionately more 
native born whites of native parents, 67 per 
cent, than the average city. There are 
only 6 per cent foreign born in these trading 
cities. 

In this particular sample of cities the per- 
centage of the population over 15 years of 
age who were married was a little high (62 
per cent) and the sex ratio of the single was 
a little low (110) as compared with the 
average city. The low proportion of old, 25 
per cent, to middle aged and the high per- 
centage of young, 65 per cent, may be due 
to the fact that many of these cities were in 
the West and South rather than to the fact 
that they were trading centers. 

In regard to various other attributes stud- 
ied, the trading centers were not specially 
marked. They are then, in summary, low 
in rank in manufactures, high in professions, 
not conspicuously high in income and values 
of homes, rather to the contrary. There are 
few foreign born, a fairly large per cent 
married. It is not clear though that all such 
characteristics inevitably flow from the fact 
that the cities have a large percentage in 
trade. 


Factory Towns 


The raison d'etre of cities in general, in 
the past, has been that a person could make 
enough money to buy food by doing some- 
thing else. Usually he is either trading or 
making some material object. These are the 
essential activities which explain why the 
population is there. Once there, they must 
have policemen, laundrymen, doctors, and 
others providing subsidiary services. Some 
cities have less trading and fewer of these 
other services while they have more engaged 
in manufacturing. Among those cities that 
have chiefly manufacturing as an occupation, 
there are many different kinds. A small 
southern cotton mill town with many women 
workers is quite different in many categories 
from a large steel town with many male 
laborers. In studying cities that specialize 


in manufacturing, the various types have 
been thrown together, except in regard to 
size, and no attempt has been made to de- 
scribe the different types of manufacturing 
places. 

The main sample of manufacturing cities* 
for this study were between 25,000 and 100,- 
000 in population, the average being 49,000. 
They were places where 45 per cent or more 
of the working population were in manufac- 
turing establishments. Each of the cities 
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also had less than 18 per cent in trade and 
less than 10 per cent in transportation. The 
average per cent in manufacturing was 55, 
in trade 12, and in transportation 6 per cent. 
These cities were chosen outside the orbit of 
a metropolis. It is of some interest to see 
what are the social characteristics of these 
factory towns. Quite a small per cent were in 
domestic and personal service (8.8) and also 


2 Sharon, Lebanon, Bethlehem, and York, Penn- 
sylvania; Brockton, Fitchburg, Haverhill, Law- 
rence, and Taunton, Massachusetts; Hamilton, 
Lorain, and Middletown, Ohio; Jamestown, New 
York; Kenosha, Racine, and Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin; Lewiston, Maine; Manchester and 
Nashua, New Hampshire; Michigan City, Muncie, 
Kokomo, and Anderson, Indiana; Moline and 
Rockford, Illinois; Muskegon and Pontiac, Michi- 
gan; Port Arthur, Texas; Durham, Winston- 


Salem, and High Point, North Carolina; Meriden, 


Bristol, Torrington, Waterbury, and New Britain, 
Connecticut 
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in the professions (6.3). There were only 
about half as many lawyers as were found 
in the average city. Physicians, teachers, and 
musicians were about three-quarters as 
many, while the clergy were about seven- 
eighths as numerous as in the average city 
of the same size. 

While the police were the same in propor- 
tion in the factory towns and in the average 
city, the proportion of inspectors is twice as 
large in the manufacturing centers. The 
average rental, $26, is a little lower, the 
average value of the owned home, $5,500, is 
higher than in the average city, and the per- 
centage of those owning homes is low. School 
attendance is also low. There are fewer old 
people, more young people, and the number 
of children is large. The ratio of single men 
to single women is high, 123, with a slight 
excess in the percentage, 61, married. The 
percentage of foreign born is high, 17. The 
average annual earnings ($1,260) in manu- 
facturing are lower than in the average city. 

In the larger factory towns over 100,000 
in population of which there were 16 in num- 
ber in the sample for this study, the propor- 
tion of children and young adults is low in 
contrast to the medium sized factory towns. 
This may be due to many of these cities 
being in New England where the percentage 
of children is small. In the smaller factory 
towns under 25,000 in inhabitants, 10 in 
number in this study, many of which are in 
the South, there is a very high percentage 
of young adults and a low sex ratio. These 
conditions are undoubtedly due to the 
presence of a large number of young girls 
working in the mills. The number of foreign 
born is also small in this sample. The sta- 
tistical picture of the factory town is much 
as one would have expected. 


TRANSPORTATION CENTERS 


In the average city not quite 10 per cent 
of the population gainfully occupied is in 
transportation. With transportation activ- 
ities connected with railroads, trucks, ware- 
houses, cabs, etc. using so small a propor- 
tion of the working population, it is a ques- 
tion whether any characteristics of note for 
such cities will be shown in the statistics. The 


criterion of selection was that these cities 
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did not have a large per cent in trade nor 
in manufacturing. They contain over 12.5 
per cent in transportation and not over 38 
per cent in manufacturing and not over 19 
per cent in trade. For this group of cities, 
26 in number,® the per cent in transporta- 
tion was 15.7, in manufacturing, 33, and in 
trade, 16. The average population was 46,- 
300. The social characteristics were much 
like those of the manufacturing cities. 
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The transportation centers were below the 
average number in the various professions 
except in the case of clergymen, but numbers 
of professional men and women were not 
nearly so far below the average as in indus- 
trial towns. School costs, $21 per adult and 
$66 per student per year, and school attend- 
ance, 61 per cent of those 16 and 17 years 
of age, were low. Not so many owned homes, 
46 per cent, as in the average city and the 
rents paid, $24, were lower. The percentage 
married was a little higher, 61, and there 
were more families taking in boarders and 
lodgers, 12 per cent. The retail wage was 
low, $1,260 a year. There were fewer old 
persons and more children and young adults. 


% Altoona, Pennsylvania; Ashland, Covington, 
and Paducah, Kentucky; Auburn, and Elmira, 
New York; Clinton, Council Bluffs, and Ottumwa, 
lowa; Cumberland, Maryland; Danville, East St 


Louis, and Galesburg, Illinois; Galveston, Texas: 
Green Bay and Superior, Wisconsin; Hoboken, 
New Jersey; Marion, Ohio: Mobile, Alabama 
Monroe, Louisiana; Ogden, Utah Pensacola, 
Florida: Port Huron, Michigan: Portland, Maine 


Roanoke, Virginia: Savannah, Georgia 
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Also fewer families had radios, 41 per cent, 
in 1930. The percentage of foreign-born 
is smaller than in the industrial towns. The 
picture of the transportation center is then 
much like that of the factory town, only less 
extreme in differing from the average city. 


Mininc Towns 


Mining towns are smaller than industrial, 
trade, or transportation centers, being gen- 
erally under 25,000 in inhabitants. For these 
smaller places the United States Census does 
not publish as much information as for places 
over this size. Hence it is not possible to 
determine many of the characteristics. The 
30 mining towns from 10,000 to 25,000 in 
population averaged 15,800.* An outstand- 
ing characteristic is the large number of 
children and young people. There were 83 
young persons under 20 to every 100 from 
20 to 55 years of age. There were also 49 
children under five years of age to every 
100 women 20 to 45 years of age. These are 
the largest numbers of young persons found 
in any of the types of cities. This character- 
istic of a large number of children is said to 
be true of mining towns in the European 
countries also. The number of old persons 
over 55 years of age per 100 adults 20 to 
55 years of age is very low, 12, but no lower 
than in the factory towns. The rent is low, 
$25, as is also the average value of the 
owned homes, $4,330. The number of owned 
homes is, however, near the average for the 
nation. Wages are low in both manufactur- 
ing, $1,190, and in retail trade, $1,230. The 
number of single males is high, 124 to 100 
single females, and the percentage married 
is lower than in factory towns, 59, which is 
probably due to the large numbers of young 
persons. The percentage of foreign-born, 14, 
is above average but not quite as high as in 
the factory towns. 


* Anaconda, Montana; Arkansas City and FI 
Dorado, Kansas; Barre and Rutland, Vermont: 
Bedford, Indiana: Bellaire, Ohio; Corsicana and 
Tyler, Texas; Hibbing and Virginia, Minnesota: 
Iron Mountain, Ironwood, and Menominee, Michi- 
gan; Mt. Carmel, Oil City, Old Forge, Olyphant, 
Pittston, Plymouth, Carbondale, Dunmore, Ma- 
hanoy City, Shamokin, Shenandoah, 
Kingston, and Pottsville, Pennsylvania: Ponca 
City, Oklahoma: West Frankfort, Illinois. 


Tamaqua, 


PLEASURE RESORTS 

In a pleasure resort, not every one is en- 
gaged in having a good time. The number 
who go there for pleasure is often small as 
compared to the normal population. Such 
would be the case with Biloxi, Mississippi, 
or Newport, Rhode Island. Sometimes the 
pleasure features are only for a short season. 
The advertisement which Aiken, South Caro- 
lina, has as a pleasure resort is out of pro- 
portion to the relative numbers who go there 
for the winter climate. Most of the pleasure 
resorts are small,® the average population of 
those here studied being 13,900. Hence the 
data for them are limited, as the Census 
presents few statistics for the small places. 

The characteristics of the pleasure resorts 
are different from those of the factory and 
mining towns as would be expected. The 
average rent paid, $31, is higher than for the 
average city as is also the average value of 
homes, $6,200, although the manufacturing 
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wage is low, $1,230. In the cities that special- 
ize in pleasure, there is an excess of women, 
of widowed persons, and of the older per- 
sons. The sex ratio of the single is 99 


5 Aiken, South Carolina; Asbury Park and 
Ocean City, New Jersey: Biloxi, Mississippi; 
Miami Beach, Daytona Beach, and Sarasota, 
Florida: Laconia, New Hampshire; Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin; Newport, Rhode Island; Reno, 
Nevada: Santa Barbara, Monterey, and Santa 
Monica, California; Saratoga Springs and Lake 
Placid, New York: Swampscott, Massachusetts ; 
Thomasville, Georgia 
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women to 100 men, much lower than the 
average. There are 32 persons over 55 years 
of age per 100 who are from 20 to 55 years 
of age, while the percentage widowed is 11, 
somewhat higher than the average. In gen- 
eral this group of widowed, old persons, and 
women is one that does not earn a money 
income. On the other hand children who are 
also not income producing are slightly fewer 
in the pleasure resorts than in the average 
city. Perhaps the older persons have accumu- 
lated some property and live in part on the 
income. 
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There are three cities cf this pleasure- 
resort type that have large populations, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey; Miami, Florida; 
and St. Petersburg, Florida. For these three 
cities there is some additional information. 
In the occupations in these cities is found a 
very large proportion engaged in domestic 
and personal service, 30 per cent, and the low 
per cent of 22 in manufacturing. Trade and 
transportation are both above the average 
in these cities, 20 per cent in trade and the 
quite high per cent of 17 in transportation. 
Physicians, lawyers, musicians, authors, elec- 
tricians, and hairdressers are above average. 
The clergy are slightly underrepresented. 
Various governmental expenditures and taxes 
are high in these three cities. 


HEALTH REsorTsS 


Some pleasure resorts are also health re- 
sorts. An effort was made to pick out some 
places known more as health resorts than as 
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pleasure resorts. These were furnished by 
various physicians.° The places were small, 
the average being 15,500. Of the limited 
data on social characteristics, there seemed 
to be no distinguishing characteristics of 
these health resorts. The manufacturing wage 
may have been a little higher and there was 
no shortage of children. But the account of 
the health resorts was much like the account 
of the average city. Perhaps the proportion 
who seek these places because of health is 
too small to affect the social characteristics. 
Even the proportion of old persons is about 
the same as the average northern city but a 
little higher than in the average southern 
city. 
CoLLece Towns 

There are a number of small places in the 
United States such as Princeton, New Jersey, 
where the college is the conspicuous feature 
of the town’s life. Twenty-six such towns 
were chosen.’ The average population was 
13,700. The high percentage of school at- 
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6 Colorado Springs, 
Springs, Missouri; 
lina; Hot Springs, Arkansas; 
diana; Mt. Clemens, Michigan; 
nesota; Kerrville and San Angelo, Texas; Santa 
Fe, New Mexico: Saranac Lake, New York: 
Tucson, Arizona; Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

7Ames, Iowa; Amherst and South 
Massachusetts ; Annapolis, Maryland; 
Michigan; Bloomington 
Boulder, Colorado; 
paign and Urbana, 
ginia; Columbia, 
Eugene, Oregon: 
hassee and 


Hadley, 
Ann Arbor, 
and Lafayette, Indiana; 
Bozeman, Montana; Cham- 
Illinois; Charlottesville, Vir- 
Missouri: Denton, Texas; 
Fayetteville, Arkansas; Talla- 
Gainesville, Florida: Grinnell, and 


Iowa City, Iowa; Ithaca, New York; Lawrence, 
Kansas; Norman, Oklahoma; Oberlin, Ohio; 
Princeton, New Jersey; Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
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tendance is perhaps the most striking charac- 
teristic, as might be expected. Of the young 
persons 16 and 17 years of age 7 out of 10 
are in school. The number of widowed per- 
sons is above average, 10 per cent. No doubt 
many widows move to these towns to edu- 
cate their children and perhaps to take in 
roomers and boarders. Also the ratio of the 
old to the middle aged is high, 30, and of 
the young is also high, 65. In other words 
the proportion of young adults and middle 
aged is small in contrast to the many of the 
other types of cities. The rent is about 
average, $28, contrary to popular opinion, 
perhaps because wages are not high. The 
average value of the owned home, $5,200, is 
a little above that for the average city, as is 
also the proportion of homes owned. The 
percentage of the population that are native 
whites of native born persons is 70, the high- 
est of any type of city studied. The sex ratio 
of the single is the lowest for any of the 
cities already presented. There are only 93 
single males to 100 single females, in contrast 
to 113 in the average city and 123 in the 
factory towns. This situation is probably due 
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to the number of young women in the co- 
educational colleges. While the number of 
youth is large, the number of children under 
five years of age per 1,000 women 20 to 40 
is slightly under the average. 

In conclusion, it should be repeated that 
the degree of specialization of cities is prob- 
ably found to be less when measured than 
is the popular opinion of it. Adjectives with- 
out any numerical checks often tend to ex- 
aggerate. Many cities are quite mixed as to 
the features of specialization especially if 
they are large. Thus places may be pleasure 
resorts and health resorts at the same time, 
or manufacturing towns and transportation 
centers. The foregoing selections tend toward 
single types of specialization though nearly 
all types of activities are represented in any 
one city. The number of trading centers and 
manufacturing towns greatly outnumber the 
other types. Very probably, then, these slight 
deviations one way or another from the aver- 
age of the specialized cities would be much 
greater but in the same direction if special- 
ization were more pronounced and there were 
less mixture of occupations in these cities. 


Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Allowances to City Employees 
for Automobile Maintenance 


What is the best basis for granting allow- 
ances to city employees for the use of 
private passenger cars on city business? 


LLOWANCES for the use of private 

passenger cars fall into three general 
classes: (1) periodic flat payment; (2) mile- 
age fees; and (3) furnishing by the city of 
gas, oil, and sometimes repairs. Flat rate 
allowances is the plan most used at present. 
In practice the allowance ranges from $10 to 
$100 and over per month, but the average is 
probably between $20 and $40. This plan 
assumes equal or approximately equal ex- 


pense by all employees using their cars under 
a particular allowance. In those few cases 
where such an assumption is justified, a flat 
rate payment may be satisfactory, especially 
since it is the easiest of all the plans to ad- 
minister. In practice, however, gross in- 
equalities are frequently found. High offi- 
cials are commonly given very generous al- 
lowances in spite of the fact that they may 
use a car for only a few hours during the 
day, while lesser officials and employees who 
have need for almost constant use of their 
cars receive the same or lower allowances. 
A number of cities are now using a mile- 
age fee basis, with the allowance ranging 
from five to nine or ten cents per mile. In 


—————— 
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some cases the report of mileage is made 
solely by the employee using the car, but 
such a practice is to be discouraged since it 
places a premium upon padded reports. To 
be effective, this basis of compensation 
should depend upon daily speedometer or 
hubometer readings by some official, and 
such readings should be recorded for the 
purpose of compiling cost records for various 
types of automobiles. Assuming that such 
care is taken in the analysis of costs, this 
form of allowance is probably the best of 
those now in practice, because if it is prop- 
erly administered the city pays only for 
what it gets in the way of transportation 
service. 

Some cities make various allowances for 
gas, oil, and sometimes repairs, but this sys- 
tem has little to commend it. Employees 
under such a system are bound to use some 
city gasoline while traveling on their private 
time, and it is not an unknown practice for 
some unscrupulous employees to resell such 
supplies for their own private profit. 

The whole system of allowances for 
private cars is open to a number of criti- 
cisms. It has its advantages, to be sure. In 
the first place, it saves the city capital out- 
lay for automobiles and also for garage facil- 
ities. It also simplifies the records which 
must be kept by the city on its equipment, 
and it is sometimes maintained that em- 
ployees give more careful attention to the 
use of their own private cars than they 
would to municipally owned cars. On the 
other hand, even a cursory examination of 
present practices reveals that such allow- 
ances are seldom based on scientific cost 
analysis, and as a consequence most cities 
using this plan pay a great deal more for 
the transportation they receive than is jus- 
tifiable. The problem of supervision is also 
one which must be considered if extrava- 
gance and outright dishonesty are to be pre- 
vented. Furthermore, if the city has need 
for a considerable volume of transportation, 
the savings in capital outlay are perhaps 
more than offset by the total allowances paid 
for private cars. Another point to be remem- 
bered is that whenever an employee who 
rents his car to the city leaves the service, 
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the city must hire another man with a car 
or else purchase an additional motor vehicle. 
This tends to establish ownership of an auto- 
mobile as a qualification for holding certain 
types of city jobs. 

There are several possible alternatives 
which might be suggested. Perhaps the most 
unique system in effect is that commonly 
known as the “Pittsburgh Plan,’ where the 
city has made arrangements with a local taxi- 
cab company for the hiring of private cabs 
for municipal employees on official business. 
Although this plan has not been adopted by 
any other city, it has effected considerable 
economies in the transportation costs in 
Pittsburgh. A similar system is the use of 
‘“Drivurself” cars on a rental basis. Under 
this plan, as in the Pittsburgh plan, it is 
necessary for the employee to secure a spe- 
cial voucher or coupon with provision made 
for checking on the length of and justifica- 
tion for the trip. In most cases, however, 
especially in larger cities, the greatest econ- 
omy and best service are probably to be ob- 
tained by the installation of some central 
transportation bureau with a dispatching 
system which will permit the assignment of 
cars on the basis of need. Under such a sys- 
tem employees having almost constant need 
for a car may be assigned to the same vehi- 
cle from day to day, thus retaining the ad- 
vantages of familiarity with the car. Em- 
ployees who need only occasional transporta- 
tion would not be able to use cars at the 
city’s expense for private purposes. The 
major drawback to such a system is that of 
initial cost, particularly if the city does not 
at the present time have any fleet of cars of 
its own. It would have to make an outlay 
both for vehicles and for central storage 
facilities. No categorical recommendation 
can be made for all cities, but the choice of 
the system should be based upon a thor- 
ough study of transportation needs and 
costs. A study of the number of car miles 
being paid for by the city at present, unit 
costs per type of car, and similar factors will 
provide the only reliable data upon which 
this decision can be made. 

For a more detailed description of the var- 
ious plans of handling motor equipment, the 
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reader is referred to the following: (1) 
Alwyn A. Greeley, The Administration of 
Municipal Motor Equipment in New York 
State. New York State Conference of May- 


ors, Albany. 1933. 63pp. $1. (2) C. A. 
Crosser and Welles A. Gray, Municipal 
Motor Equipment. Public Administration 


Service. 1929. 74pp. 50 cents. (3) Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, Controlling 
Costs and Operation of Business Automo- 
biles. 1935. 34pp. (4) Glen Leet, Municipal 
Motor Transportation. Office of the City 
Manager, Norfolk, Virginia. 1931. 64pp. 


Instalment Tax Collections and 
Discounts 
What has been the experience of cities with 
a monthly payment plan for taxes together 
with a discount for prepayment? What is 
the probable effect of such plans on tax de- 
linguency and on short-term borrowings? 


OLLECTION of taxes by instalments 
has been adopted by a large number of 
cities throughout the country, and as a whole 
experience with this plan has been favorable. 
From the taxpayer’s point of view it relieves 
some of the embarrassment of a large lump 
payment and allows him to budget his pay- 
ments in better conformity to his income 
schedule. From the standpoint of the city, 
it has two advantages. First, by distributing 
the collection of taxes throughout the year, 
the city’s revenue is less sporadic, with the 
result that the need for tax anticipation war- 
rants or other forms of short-term borrowing 
may be reduced or eliminated. Second, since 
the taxpayer may pay in smaller amounts 
and at times better adapted to his income, 
there is reason to believe that some reduc- 
tion in delinquency may be expected. As 
to the frequency or number of instalments, 
however, quarterly payments are probably to 
be preferred to monthly collections. What- 
ever additional conveniences and _ benefits 
might accrue from further spreading of the 
collections would more than likely be offset 
by the additional bookkeeping work and ex- 
pense involved. 
There is little to be said in support of dis- 
counts for the prepayment of taxes. Kansas, 
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Florida, North Carolina, Oregon, and Utah 
have various schemes of discounts for pre- 
payment or prompt payment, and in several 
New England states it is optional with the 
town to order or to vote discounts within 
statutory limits. In most instances, the dis- 
count system has been devised to finance 
municipal operations for the first few months 
of the fiscal year in jurisdictions where there 
is a lag between the tax collection date and 
the first of the fiscal year. To a certain 
extent such discounts have served to reduce 
temporary borrowings along this line, but 
this end could better be attained by instal- 
ment payments without a loss in the total 
revenue because of the discount. Further- 
more, such a system is only a palliative and 
does not strike at the basic need for a syn- 
chronization of the tax due date with the 
beginning of the fiscal year. From the stand- 
point of delinquency there is little to be said 
in favor of discounts, for they result in con- 
venience only to those who can and usually 
do pay promptly. In practice, the usual re- 
sult is that large property owners take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to secure a rela- 
tively high return on a “gilt-edge” invest- 
ment, as the city pays the interest. To the 
extent that the total revenue is thus reduced 
by discounts to the largest and best paying 
taxpayers, a further burden must be passed 
on to the lesser taxpayers if the total revenue 
is to remain the same. 

Before concluding this sketchy discussion 
of instalment collections and tax discounts, 
it should be pointed out that neither of them 
strikes at the roots of the delinquency prob- 
lem. Even as temporary expedients they are 
not as likely to be as effective as the strict 
but reasonable application of penalties (in- 
cluding tax lien foreclosures), accompanied 
by a strong publicity campaign. Finally, the 
delinquency problem will not be solved until 
attention is directed toward such basic re- 
forms as a more diversified and better in- 
tegrated tax system, improvements in assess- 
ing techniques and personnel, a more rational 
attitude toward tax exemption, and the adop- 
tion of municipal land policies which will 
discourage purely speculative real estate 
developments. 








News of the Month 


Collecting Taxes on a Partial-Payment 


Plan 


b gene city of Durham, North Carolina, has 
now had four years’ experience with a 
plan providing for the partial payment of 
taxes known as the “certificate of deposit 
plan,” under which certificates of deposit or 
“baby bonds” bearing interest at the rate of 
one-half of one per cent per month are is- 
sued. These certificates are non-negotiable 
and acceptable only in payment of taxes and 
can be purchased in denominations as low as 
$2.50. For example, Mr. A’s taxes of $200 
for the current year are past due and he is 
subject to a penalty of one-half of one per 
cent per month until he pays in full. Being 
unable to do this he purchases these ‘‘certi- 
ficates of deposit’ perhaps to the amount of 
$100 which will bear interest at the rate of 
one-half of one per cent until he is able to 
make settlement in full. This plan has proved 
generally satisfactory to both the taxpayer 
and the city and has resulted in an increase 
in the per cent of taxes collected. The city 
sold $45,000 in these certificates in 1935. 
—H. A. YANceEyY, city manager, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


Governmental Researchers Hold 
Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting 


BOUT 75 governmental researchers met 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, late in August 
for the 25th annual conference of the Gov- 
ernmental Research Association. Problems 
of research bureaus received much attention 
the first two days. Many expressed the belief 
that the citizen-supported bureau of munici- 
pal research has a major responsibility for 
the wide dissemination of those facts which 
should be the basis of public discussion on 
current problems of local government. Di- 
rectors of citizen-supported municipal re- 
search agencies reported on the success which 
they had had in securing newspaper publicity 
for their factual findings, in securing a large 
circulation for their periodical bulletins, and 
in presenting the results of their investiga- 
tions to clubs and neighborhood groups of 
all kinds. 
Lent D. Upson, director of the recently 
established School of Public Affairs at Wayne 


University, stressed the desirability of reor- 
ganizing the curriculum prescribed for those 
who are to be teachers of civics in high 
schools and junior high schools. He also 
emphasized the fact that the realistic ap- 
proach to problems of public administration, 
which is the contribution of the research 
bureau, will enrich the political science cur- 
riculum and should help to prepare college 
graduates for more effective citizenship. 

Other problems of concern to the re- 
searchers had to do with fire protection, 
police management, relief administration and 
social security, and assessing. Percy Bugbee, 
assistant managing director of the National 
Fire Protection Association, gave many spe- 
cific examples of what had been accomplished 
by the adoption of effective fire prevention 
programs. The discussion brought out the 
importance of the Standard Grading Sched- 
ule of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers in determining the character and 
amount of fire protection equipment oper- 
ated in the larger cities of the country. The 
consensus seemed to be that fire prevention 
activities would be carried on more aggres- 
sively by cities if the underwriters gave 
greater weight to actual fire loss experience 
in fixing their base insurance rates. In dis- 
cussing police problems, Bruce Smith, staff 
member of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, pointed out what he believed should 
be the major points of emphasis in a police 
program, stressing such fundamentals as the 
foot patrol, a modern record system, and 
sound personnel practice. 

The last two days of the conference were 
devoted to a discussion of tax problems. Miss 
Rosina Mohaupt, of the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research, outlined in some 
detail the principal features of the English 
system of assessing and collecting property 
taxes. Although their taxes are expressed in 
terms of annual income value rather than in 
terms of total capital value, as in this coun- 
try, the English assessor does not use actual 
cash income to determine annual income 
value for tax purposes. Instead he has found 
it necessary to make use of averages and 
somewhat arbitrary adjustments in prepar- 
ing his tax roll just as the assessor in this 
country uses various standard units in mea- 
suring the value of land and buildings. In dis- 
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cussing modern assessing practices in Detroit, 
Kenneth McCarren, member of the Detroit 
Board of Assessors, stated that in recent 
months some fifty million dollars of personal 
property had been added to the tax rolls in 
Detroit by using the reports filed with the 
Federal Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and various other sources of information. 

The future of the property tax was dis- 
cussed by Professors Jens P. Jensen of the 
University of Kansas, Herbert D. Simpson of 
Northwestern University, and R. S. Ford of 
the University of Michigan. These three 
students of public finance agreed that the 
property tax would certainly continue to be 
a major source of tax revenue, although 
many needed changes in property tax laws 
were outlined. There was some difference of 
opinion with reference to the desirability of 
property tax limitations, constitutional and 
statutory, and this precipitated a lively dis- 
cussion. Laurence Holmes, of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, stated 
that his organization is promoting the 
adoption of tax limits to bring about a re- 
form in the tax system. This discussion of 
the future of the property tax and tax limits 
was particularly timely in view of the fact 
that Michigan will vote in November on a 
constitutional amendment which would abol- 
ish property taxes entirely (except for service 
on existing debt). 

The new executive committee of the Gov- 
ernmental Research Association met and 
elected as its chairman for the coming year 
Howard Fishack, director of the Citizens Ad- 
visory Finance Committee of Newark, New 
Jersey. —Rosert M. Paice, secretary, Gov- 
ernmental Research Association. 


West Virginia Officials Attend Budget 
Training School 

BUDGET training school for municipal 

officials was conducted by the West 
Virginia League of Municipalities at Charles- 
ton and Morgantown during July. A short 
course was given on the theory and practice 
of municipal budget making which was at- 
tended by 31 municipal officials including 
nine mayors, four city managers, and ten 
finance officers. The interest of these officials 
in scientific budget practice may be consid- 
ered to be of a long term nature in view of 
the fact that stringent tax limits in West 
Virginia make finance practice in the cities 
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solely a question of trying to make both ends 
meet. Scientific budget making and admin- 
istration assume a prior condition of ade- 
quate financing for the performance of essen- 
tial services and these officials are to be con- 
gratulated on their courage in seeking 
knowledge of sound budget principles which 
they will be compelled to forego for a few 
years until the cities are permitted to secure 
adequate funds.—Hume K. Now Lan, secre- 
tary, West Virginia League of Municipalities. 


Los Angeles County Establishes a 
Department of Budget and Research 


O* JULY 30, 1936, a new agency desig- 
nated as the Department of Budget and 
Research was placed into operation in the 
Los Angeles county government. This agency 
will handle the greater portion of the work 
which in the past has been performed by the 
Los Angeles County Bureau of Efficiency 
and therefore is not a new organization in the 
sense that additional funds are required for 
its financial support. 

The Bureau of Efficiency was established 
in 1913 for the main purpose of handling effi- 
ciency matters relating to county employees. 
During the past few years, constant demands 
by the county board on the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency have resulted in the performance of 
many functions of a financial and adminis- 
trative research nature not assigned to this 
agency by the county charter. In order that 
these latter functions can receive a legal 
status and be expeditiously handled, the new 
department was created. 

With the exception of two staff members, 
the entire personnel consisting of 23 em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Efficiency was trans- 
ferred to the new department. H. F. Scoville, 
director of the Bureau of Efficiency for the 
past five years and who has had many years 
of city management experience, was ap- 
pointed director of the new department by 
the board of supervisors. The two staff mem- 
bers referred to constitute the staff of the 
Bureau of Efficiency and handle personnel 
efficiency matters. They work under the 
supervision of the secretary and chief exam- 
iner of the county civil service commission. 

The main functions of the newly created 
agency can be summarized as follows: 

1. Assisting the board of supervisors in the 
preparation of the annual budget and making 
studies and investigations relative thereto. 
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2. Making studies and investigations rela- 
tive to the fiscal matters of the county and to 
the economical administration of county depart- 
ments and functions. 

3. Making studies relative to the compensa- 
tion of the county’s 15,000 employees. 

4. Assisting in the preparation of the annual 
salary ordinance. 

The financial support of the Department 
of Budget and Research is derived from 
county tax funds. Its budget for 1936-37 has 
been fixed at approximately $42,000 which 
amounts to less than two-tenths of one cent 
of the county tax rate. 

As evidence that the county board of 
supervisors appreciates the value of the new 
department in assisting it to handle the 
administrative matters of the county gov- 
ernment, it may be of interest that the num- 
ber of matters now assigned to the depart- 
ment’s staff men total more than 125. The 
heads of the 50 departments of the county 
likewise take advantage of the facilities of- 
fered by the new department by calling upon 
it for advice and guidance in many matters 
of an administrative nature. — J. Lyte 
CUNNINGHAM, staff member, Department of 
Budget and Research, Los Angeles County. 


Wichita Police Use Novel Method in 
Eliminating Slot Machines 


"THE police department in Wichita, Kan- 

sas, is arming police cadet officers with 
pennies, nickels, and dimes and sending them 
out to play gambling devices. Through this 
method Police Chief O. W. Wilson hopes to 
drive coin machines, such as slot, spin 
wheels, and marble machines, out of the city. 
The city licenses 800 coin-operated slot 
machines with $1 fees for the penny ma- 
chines and $2.50 fees for the five-cent ma- 
chines, both of these types being taxed as 
amusement devices. However, if awards are 
made the machines are classed as gambling 
devices and subject to confiscation and the 
police have received many complaints from 
parents whose children are spending their 
nickels and dimes in marble games of various 
kinds. Punchboards are prohibited but are 
to be found in the downtown district al- 
though they are kept out of sight. 

The city has been able to keep the reg- 
ular “jack pot” slot machine out of the city 
with an ordinance that gives power to seize 
and destroy them. The machine which is 
causing the trouble now is a small one- and 
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five-cent machine known as “hold and draw.” 
These machines do not pay off but the oper- 
ator who plays the game calls the merchant’s 
attention to the result and if he is a winner 
he is paid off from the cash register. To con- 
vict the offender and confiscate the machines 
it is necessary for the police to play the 
machine and be paid off by the merchant. 
The first night the eight cadet officers oper- 
ated they were successful in seizing six slot 
machines, one “spin wheel” machine, and 
two “marble table” machines. This policy 
will be continued until the city is rid of these 
gambling devices. — Bert C. WELLS, city 
manager, Wichita, Kansas. 


Merit System Adopted by Henrico 


County, Virginia 

HE board of supervisors of Henrico 

County has unanimously adopted a plan 
proposed by County Manager Willard F. 
Day for the establishment of the merit sys- 
tem for all county employees. A personnel 
officer will be appointed to carry out the pro- 
gram under the general direction of the man- 
ager. The following excerpts from the reso- 
lution are indicative of the sincerity and pro- 
gressiveness of the new plan: ‘“(1) The se- 
lection of employees will be made upon the 
sole basis of qualifications of applicants for 
the particular work. (2) When the qualifi- 
cations of two or more applicants are equally 
satisfactory preference will always be given 
to residents of Henrico County over non- 
residents of the county, but the policy of 
local appointment will be subordinated to the 
policy of efficiency of service in all cases, 
particularly in filling positions in which tech- 
nical knowledge or attainments are of pecu- 
liar importance.” 

Another noteworthy feature provides that: 
“Tt shall be the duty of the personnel officer 
to stimulate and facilitate in-service training 
and educational activities tending to improve 
the efficiency and capacity of the employee 
for the public service.’ The resolution also 
calls for the development of a compensation 
classification, for a system of service ratings, 
and for the protection of career employees 
through a provision “that their positions are 
secure so long as the duties are performed 
with honesty, efficiency, diligence, and intelli- 
gence, and as long as they maintain a spirit 
of co-operation toward their fellow employees 
and superiors.” Henrico County is the first 
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county in the state to establish an independ- 
ently operated merit system. 


Effective Method of Handling Traffic 


Violations in Newark 


AY effective method of stopping the “‘fix- 
ing’ of tickets given to motorists for 
traffic violations has been in use in Newark, 
New Jersey, for over two years. The deter- 
mination of Director of Public Safety M. P. 
Duffy to stop “ticket killing,” plus the co- 
operation of the local traffic court judge and 
the state department of motor vehicles has 
resulted in approximately 100 per cent (ex- 
cept parking violations) of the persons to 
whom the tickets are given actually appear- 
ing in traffic court. Two or three per cent 
may fail to respond promptly but, before 
very long, they appear before the judge. 
Here is the recipe for getting the traffic vio- 
lator into court: 

1. Records of tickets given by the police are 
turned over to the traffic court. 

2. If the person to whom the ticket has been 
given fails to appear, a notice is sent to him as 
well as to the owner of tie motor vehicle he 
drove. 

3. If the offender still fails to respond, a 
record is sent to the state commissioner of 
motor vehicles. The commissioner then sends 
a notice to the offender, telling him that if he 
fails to appear in the Newark Traffic Court 
within ten days his driving license will be re- 
voked. 

4. If the offender still fails to appear the 
state motor vehicle department is again noti- 
fied. whereupon the latter sends one of its in- 
spectors to the offender’s last known address to 
“take up” his driving license. And, at the same 
time, the Newark Traffic Court issues a wargant 
for his arrest 

Tickets given for parking violations are 
handled somewhat differently for they are 
served on the vehicle (in fact) and not per- 
sonally served on drivers, in most cases. A 
“cafeteria” violations bureau makes it pos- 
sible for parking violators to pay their fines 
without appearing in court. But owners who 
ignore three tickets given in succession for 
parking violations are put on a special list, 
copies of which are given to every police 
officer with instructions to personally serve 
the next ticket given. In such cases a failure 
to appear in traffic court will cause the 
“ticket” to be put in with the other tickets 
of persons who have failed to appear and 
the procedure outlined in the foregoing is 
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carried out without further delay. 

Ticket killing can be stopped but it re- 
quires determination and courage and, some- 
times, ingenuity. It should be a relatively 
simple matter in states with drivers’ license 
laws and state motor vehicle departments 
which will co-operate for safety—Frep M. 
ROSSELAND, secretary-manager, Newark 
Safety Council. 


North Carolina Cities Oppose Home- 
stead Tax Exemption Proposal 


TOTAL of 179 persons, including 135 
municipal officials from 62 cities and 
towns, attended the 26th annual meeting of 
the North Carolina League of Municipalities 
at Wilmington on July 16-17. Most of the 
discussion centered around municipal finance 
problems as reflected in the following legis- 
lative program which was adopted for 1937: 
(1) That the legislature renew the principle 
established in 1935 of sharing state-collected 
highway funds with towns and cities for 
maintenance of streets and that this princi- 
ple be extended to include the return to cities 
of not less than 10 per cent of the state-col- 
lected gasoline and automobile license taxes; 
(2) that municipal and county governments 
be exempted from payment of state gasoline 
taxes: (3) that the legislature initiate a con- 
stitutional amendment enabling towns and 
cities to frame and adopt their own charters; 
(4) that necessary legislation be enacted to 
permit full participation in the federal social 
security program; (5) that a state-wide law 
be enacted providing for four-year overlap- 
ping terms for members of municipal govern- 
ing boards to replace the present biannual 
election; (6) that all present property tax 
collection laws be repealed and a new simpli- 
fied, stringent law be enacted; (7) that the 
law restricting the power of cities and towns 
from levying a franchise tax on public util- 
ities be repealed; (8) that towns and cities 
be permitted to contribute to pension funds 
for the pensioning of their employees; (9) 
that cities and towns share on a basis of pop- 
ulation with counties all profits derived from 
any system of liquor control; (10) that water 
rents be made a lien against the property 
served and that present laws to the contrary 
be repealed; and (11) that a state-wide law 
prohibiting the sale of fire-works anywhere in 
the state be enacted. 
The League took action in the form of res- 
olutions: (1) opposing the proposed con- 
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stitutional amendment exempting homesteads 
occupied by their owners up to the value of 
$1,000; (2) favoring the passage of a simpli- 
fied tax foreclosure act; and (3) favoring an 
appropriation by the legislature of about 
$250,000 for the purpose of advertising re- 
sources and highways of the state in an effort 
to attract tourist trade. 

George A. Iseley, mayor of Raleigh, was 
elected the new president of the League to 
succeed Andrew Joyner, Jr., city manager of 
Greensboro.—Patrick HEALY, JR., execu- 
tive secretary, North Carolina League of 
Municipalities. 


Memphis Conducts School for Health 
Department Inspectors 


— Memphis, Tennessee, health depart- 
ment has just opened the third session of 
its school for sanitary inspectors. The course 
lasts six months with classes being held five 
days of the week from 4:00 to 5:00 P.M., 
after the inspectors return to the office from 
their day’s field work. The inspectors hear 
lectures, take notes, do reference work in the 
health library, and hold staff discussion 
meetings. Attendance is compulsory for all 
new members of the inspection staff and for 
those who failed in the preceding year. Many 
of the experienced workers attend voluntarily 
and there are some students from outside the 
health department such as operators of swim- 
ming pools who attend the lectures on pool 
sanitation. Four weeks are spent on the ele- 
ments of sanitary science and public health, 
three weeks on vital statistics and charts, 
one week on industrial hygiene, two weeks 
on housing, two on food and milk control, 
three on sewage disposal, three on water sup- 
ply, and three weeks on swimming pools. 
The final course is a two weeks’ study of 
malaria and mosquito control. Staff luncheon 
meetings of the heads of the bureaus and 
divisions of the health department are held 
twice a month. 

The result of this training is an entirely 
new type of sanitary inspector conversant 
with epidemiology, bacteriology, and chem- 
istry. Each inspector wears a smart double- 
breasted suit of oxford gray and on his arm 
is a red band with lettering to indicate his 
connection with the city government. The 
inspectors are not only well dressed and neat 
in appearance, but are trained in how to con- 
tact the public. 
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An examination is given at the end of the 
course and inspectors who complete the work 
successfully receive $5 more a month in sal- 
ary and are eligible for promotion. Their 
study is attested by a certificate from the 
state department of health which is preserited 
at an annual banquet attended by the entire 
city and county health department staff as 
well as other city officials——Loutse Gam- 
BILL, librarian, Municipal Reference Library, 
Memphis. 


New Federal Information and 
Advisory Service for Libraries 


FEDERAL library agency in the United 

States Office of Education will be estab- 
lished in 1936-37 with a budget of $25,000 
provided in the Department of the Interior 
Appropriation Bill signed by President 
Roosevelt June 23. Carleton B. Joeckel, 
chairman of the committee on federal rela- 
tions of the American Library Association, 
comments in the July issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin: “The significance of this action in 
the history of the federal relations of libraries 
in the United States can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. For the first time a federal 
office has been made specifically responsible 
for fostering a national program of library 
development. Although the appropriation 
is not large, the event itself is highly im- 
portant.” 

The new agency will be organized by John 
W. Studebaker, commissioner of education, 
as a Library Division in the Office of Educa- 
tion. Its staff will consist of a few library 
specialists in various fields, with the neces- 
sary clerical personnel, and will be appointed 
under civil service regulations. 

The proposed functions of the new division 
have been broadly conceived along lines ap- 
proved by the American Library Association 
in its national library plan. The work of the 
new office is defined in the statute as follows: 

Making surveys, studies, investigations, and 
reports regarding public, school, college, univer- 
sity, and other libraries. 

Fostering co-ordination of public and school 
library service. 

Co-ordinating library service on the national 
level with other forms of adult education. 

Developing library participation in federal 
projects. 

Fostering nation-wide co-ordination of re- 
search materials among the more scholarly li- 
braries, inter-state library co-operation, and the 
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development of public, school, and other library 
service throughout the country. 


PWA Completes First Federal 
Housing Project 


—eyeteey homes in Altanta is the 
first federal housing project completed by 
PWA and on August 15 the first families 
moved into some of the 604 dwelling units 
in this development. Rentals range from 
$16.40 for a three-room unit in an apartment 
house to $31.30 for a six-room unit in a 
building of the row house type. In addition to 
the dwelling unit, these rents include water, 
an electric stove, and an electric refrigerator. 
Necessary heat, hot water, and power for 
lighting, cooking, and refrigeration will be 
supplied by the management at additional 
costs ranging from $5.95 per month in the 
cheapest apartment unit to $8.35 in the most 
expensive house unit. The average base rent 
per room per month is $5.58 and the aver- 
age service charge is $1.81 per room per 
month. 

Officials of PWA claim that if the tenant 
purchased adequate power, fuel, and ice in- 
dividually, the monthly cost to him would 
exceed considerably the cost of equivalent 
facilities as supplied by the housing project. 
The government has concluded, therefore, 
that where low wholesale rates for fuel and 
power are available, the use of mechanical 
refrigeration, central heat, and other im- 
provements represents an actual saving to 
the tenant of low income as well as an ad- 
vance in his standard of living. 

In selecting tenants for the homes the 
PWA is guided by the fundamental require- 
ment that they must come from a bad hous- 
ing environment and that the income of the 
family must not be lower than $700 and not 
more than $1,800 per year, varying with the 
size of the family. A maximum allowable 
occupancy is set for apartments and houses 
of various sizes. Preference is given to self- 
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supporting, low-income families with children 
and to families the heads of which are citizens 
of the United States or have taken out first 
papers. Families who are selected must 
have lived at least a year in Atlanta before 
applying for dwelling in the project. — 
EpMonp H. Hosen, assistant director, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials. 


Important Annual Conferences 
for Municipal Officials 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
or PoLticeE—Kansas City, Missouri, Septem- 
ber 21-24. Secretary, George Black, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OFr- 
FICERS—Detroit, Michigan, September 23- 
25. Technical director, Albert W. Noonan, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MUNICIPAL ENGI- 
NEERS AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Pustic Works Orriciats — Toronto, On- 
tario, September 28-October 1. Executive 
director, Frank W. Herring, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Chicago, Illinois, October 15-17. Executive 
director, Clifford W. Ham, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGER’s AssocI- 
ATION—Richmond, Virginia, October 19-21. 
Executive director, Clarence E. Ridley, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—New Orleans, Louisiana, October 20-23. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 

Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA — Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 21-24. Executive director, G. Lyle 
Belsely, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL MunicrpaL Leacue—Toledo, 
Ohio, November 16-17. Secretary, Howard 
P. Jones, 309 East 34 Street, New York. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
GOVERNMENT. SOCIAL SECURITY 

Boarp. Principal administrative officer, 
$5,600 a year; senior administrative officer, 
$4,600: administrative officer, $3,800 a year; 
senior administrative assistant, $3,200 a year. 
For further information see Announcement 95 
which can be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. C. 
or from any postoffice or customs house. Ap- 
plications must be filed with the United States 
Civil Service Commission by September 14, 
1936. 

New Lonpon, Connecticut (29,640). City 
Manager. William A. Holt, city manager for 
the past 13 years, resigned effective July 1. The 
council is seeking a manager with an engineer- 
ing background with a preference for previous 
manager experience although this is not essen- 
tial. The council expects to make appointment 
soon. Salary will be approximately $5,000. Send 
applications to Mayor Edwin Cruise, 382 Vaux- 
hall Street. 

Wiimette, ILtiNots (15.233). City Manager. 
This position has been vacant for some time 
and Harry C. Kinne, president of the village 
board, advises that “no appointment will be 
made before another 30 days.” The board 
tends to favor a manager with engineering 
training. Probable beginning salary $4,000. 

A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. Municipal Ac- 
countant. This position involves field consult- 
ing work on a permanent basis. Qualifications: 
at least 28 years of age, five years or more 
actual experience in municipal accounting, pre- 
ferably a CPA with college education and single, 
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as considerable traveling will be involved. Sal- 
ary, $4,000. Address application to PwuBLic 
MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age, 25; A. B. degree from Williams College. 
Just completed one year’s apprenticeship with 
national governmental association. Desires ap- 
pointment for a two or three year period as as- 
sistant or secretary to a city manager, prefer- 
ably in a city of approximately 50,000 popula- 
tion. (P-38). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Roy P. BisHop, who was city manager of 
Salem, Virginia, from 1929 to 1934 has been 
appointed the first city manager of Norton. 
Virginia. Mr. Bishop has been supervising in- 
spection engineer on WPA projects in Vir- 
ginia since 1934. 

Miss JEAN CHARTERS, M. A. in public admin- 
istration, Columbia University, became person- 
nel secretary for Public Administration Clear- 
ing House, on July 1. 

C. E. Ricutor, former city controller of 
Detroit, has been appointed chief of the Divi- 
sion of Financial Statistics of States and Cities 
in the United States Bureau of the Census, ef- 
fective September 1. Mr. Rightor was long 
associated with the bureaus of governmental 
research in Dayton and Detroit and until re- 
cently was with Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 

Hirst Sutton, former assistant to the city 
manager of Dallas, Texas, and more recently a 
member of the staff of WPA in Washington. 
has accepted a position as assistant to City 
Manager L. P. Cookingham of Saginaw. Michi- 
gan. 

FARRELL Symons, who has been on the staff 
of the World Peace Foundation and was for- 
merly in charge of publications for the League 
of Nations, joined the Public Administration 
Service staff recently as director of the publica- 
tions division. 


These Omnipotent Managers 
FTER the deluge of WPA, PWA, FERA, and various other forms to sign in from quad- 


ruplicate up, an official can become careless with his signature. 


At any rate, after sign- 


ing and sending a recommendation for a midwife (who has done excellent work on city 
cases) to the county board of supervisors, I was called on the telephone by the chairman 
to advise me that I had signed an application giving my qualifications as a midwife. 


A City MANAGER 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


ORKHOUSE for Drunken Drivers. An 

ordinance making mandatory workhouse 
sentences for drunken drivers was passed by the 
council in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Sitting Pretty. Sinking fund requirements in 
Bluefield, West Virginia, have been so well met 
that no payments will be necessary for two 
years. Sufficient revenue has been set aside in 
past years to meet the needs for twenty-four 
months. 


City License for Intrastate Carriers. Mobile, 
Alabama, has adopted a license ordinance appli- 
cable to common carriers or contract carriers 
which maintain a depot, station, or terminal fa- 
cilities within the city or which receive pas- 
sengers or freight for transport or hire between 
points within the city and other points within 
Alabama in either direction. 


Tax Collection Bureau. A tax collection bu- 
reau to operate under the supervision of the city 
treasurer's department has been established in 
Racine, Wisconsin, to collect delinquent personal 
property taxes. While no appropriation has 
been provided to carry on this activity, the as- 
sistance of several clerks was secured from the 
National Youth Administration, who put in 
almost seven hundred hours on this job. 


City Regulates Child Labor. New regulations 
in Charleston, West Virginia, prevent children 
under twelve years of age from selling news- 
papers on streets, and those between twelve and 
sixteen must have permits from the police de- 
partment and probation officer of the juvenile 
court. 


Ready for Floods. Seventeen lifeboats have 
been added to the city’s flood relief equipment 
in Wheeling, West Virginia, as a result of a 
gift from Kiwanians. 





* Chiefly from news letters published by Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, American Society of Municipal 
Engineers, American Society of Planning Off- 
cials, Civil Service Assembly, International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, International Association 
of Public Works Officials, Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers’ Association, National Association of As- 
sessing Officers and the United States Conference 
of Mayors. 


Prevailing Rate for City Payroll. Salary raises 
total $54,900 for 952 of the 4,635 per diem em- 
ployees have been voted by the city council of 
Detroit, Michigan. The new pay schedule is 
on the basis of “the highest rates prevailing in 
private industries” under provisions of the city 
charter. 


How About Counting Sheep? Under terms of 
a new Miami, Florida, ordinance, druggists sell- 
ing certain sedative drugs (including amytal, 
luminal, veronal, and barbital) except on physi- 
cians’ orders, are subject to a $100 fine and 
thirty days’ imprisonment. 


Garbage Collection Resumed. Semi-weekly 
garbage collection in Waukegan, Illinois, has 
been resumed as a result of the passage of a 
bill by the state legislature allowing a 2 mill 
tax levy for garbage disposal instead of the 
old 1 mill levy. 


No Drouth Here. To encourage householders 
in St. Josept, Michigan, to beautify their lawns, 
special low water rates for home owners have 
been put into effect during the summer period. 
Water users outside the city limits were granted 
a reduction. 


WPA Procedure Reversed. Harvey, Illinois, 
expects to complete the remodeling of its city 
hall about September 1. This job is novel in 
that instead of following its usual practice, 
WPA which designated it a project has provided 
for material and the city is paying for the 
labor. 


Tax Collection Campaign. Saginaw, Michigan, 
has started an intensive campaign to collect as 
much as possible of the $154,000 of delinquent 
personal taxes. Special attention will be given 
to business concerns now back “in the black” in 
making money, and to firms in the city to which 
the city from day to day pays varying sums for 
services and supplies. 


School Patrol Profitable. Rochester, Minne- 
sota, estimates that the schoolboy patrol was 
worth about $5,500 last year. On a regular 
policeman schedule of pay, each of the 53 pa- 
trol members had donated 172 hours of service 
during the school year or a total of 9,116 hours 
of “entirely satisfactory free traffic service to 
the city.” 
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Water, Water Everywhere. Three water sys- 
tems are now owned by the city of Cascade 
Lock, Oregon, it was announced at a recent spe- 
cial council meeting. All three systems were 
formerly privately owned and were bought up 
by the city to preempt the field for its own 
$60,000 water system, which is expected to be 
completed August 10. 


Civil Service Adopted. Racine, Wisconsin 
(67,542) recently adopted an ordinance estab- 
lishing a civil service system applying to all 
employees. A board of personnel of three mem- 
bers is to be appointed by the council. The 
council will also designate an existing office, the 
incumbent of which shall be personnel director 
and secretary and clerk to the personnel board. 


Voluntary Fingerprinting. During the recently 
completed voluntary fingerprinting campaign 
carried on by the city of Berkeley, California, 
52,400 of the city’s 85,000 citizens voluntarily 
filed their fingerprints with the police depart- 
ment and through it with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation at Washington. The total cost of 
the campaign was about $1,500. 


More Parking Meters. Birmingham, Alabama. 
and Salt Lake City, Utah, have recently decided 
to install parking meters. Oklahoma City was 
the first city to install parking meters in May, 
1935, and since that time a score of cities have 
installed them. 


Purchasing Without Competitive Bidding. In 
a recent purchase of soda ash for the water 
plant water softening processes, the city council 
of Saginaw, Michigan, invoked for the first time 
the right given it under the new council-manager 
charter to make a contract involving an expen- 
diture of more than $2,000 without soliciting 
competitive bids. This is permitted “in cases 
where it is clearly to the city’s advantage to 
contract without competitive bidding.” This 
placed the city in a position to negotiate a con- 
tract which resulted in a saving of about 
$4,000. 


Gasoline Trucks Prohibited. Ottawa and New- 
ton, Kansas, recently passed ordinances pro- 
hibiting the transportation on city streets of 
gasoline in quantities of more than 600 gallons 
on one truck with a fine of $100 for violation. 


Salary Restoration. The Glendale, California. 
city council has approved thé restoration of 
salaries to their 1931 level for all city employ- 
ees earning less than $200 a month. The restor- 
ations average 8 per cent for each employee. 
The council also approved an average 5 per 
cent increase for salaries ranging from $200 to 
$400 and a 2'% per cent raise on those above 
$400 a month. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Assessment Roll Enlarged. An increase of 
about $60,000 in the personal property tax 
evaluation in Owosso, Michigan, has resulted 
from the persistent efforts of the city assessor 
to obtain staiements from all persons liable for 
personal taxes. The sending of two or three 
notices to some property Owners was necessary, 
but all eventually filed. 


Housing and Fire Safety. An important im- 
provement in housing conditions from a fire 
safety standpoint is proceeding rapidly in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. As a federal housing project. ap- 
proximately 500 neglected buildings covering an 
area of 16 blocks in the west end are ‘being 
razed to make way for modern structures 


Window Cleaners Protected. A new ordinance 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, requires buildings other 
than one and two family dwellings to be 
equipped with safety devices for the protection 
of window cleaners, requires owners to provide 
safety belts for such cleaners, and describes the 
construction of belts and window cleaning safety 
devices. 


Motor Vehicle Inspection. Seattle and Chi- 
cago are two large cities which have recently 
instituted municipal inspection of motor vehicles 
in the absence of state legislation. Seattle is 
now equipped with an inspection station with a 
capacity of 800 cars per day, and its ordinance 
requires semi-annual inspection. The Chicago 
ordinance provides for compulsory inspection of 
all licensed vehicles to become effective July 1, 
1936. The examination is mandatory and is a 
free service. 


Permanent Safety Committee. The safety 
committee of San Diego, California, appointed 
by the city manager in December, was made 
permanent recently as a result of its success 
in reducing the number of accidents to municipal 
employees. 


Electric Rates Reduced. A reduction of 15 
per cent in the rates of the municipally owned 
electric plant at Petoskey, Michigan, was or- 
dered effective May 1. This is said to make 
the rates 60 per cent less than those in effect in 
the city ten years ago. 


Traffic Safety Commission. The Toledo city 
council on May 25 passed an ordinance creat- 
ing a traffic safety commission consisting of 15 
members. The members are the chief of police, 
director of law, director of public service, super- 
intendent of schools, chairman of the city plan 
commission, street railway commissioner, and 
nine additional persons who are not public offi- 
cials or employees, who shall be nominated by 
the city manager and appointed by the city 
council. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administra- 
tors from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


PuBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By 
William E. Mosher and J. Donald 
Kingsley. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33 Street, New York. 1936. 588pp. $5. 

This is the first comprehensive volume on 

public personnel administration to appear since 
1921. The authors have had wide experience 
in the public service and write this book under 
the assumption that “any progress in the stand- 
ards of working force will be conditioned by 
and in direct proportion to the interest and 
efforts of the chief executive.” No administra- 
tor who is concerned with the problem of per- 
sonnel management can afford to omit reading 
this vitally important book. 


INTRODUCTION TO GOVERNMENTAL ACCOUNT- 
ING. By Lloyd Morey. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York. 
1936. 318pp. $3.50. 

This is the second edition of a standard text 
on governmental accounting. An extensive re- 
vision of the original volume has been made in 
the light of the important work of the National 
Committee on Municipal Accounting. It 1 
therefore of interest to administrators 
finance officers of municipalities. 


1S 


and 


CasH Re vier. By Joanna C. Colcord. Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 
Street, New York. 1936. 263pp. $1.50. 

After a brief history of the methods of ad- 

ministering relief in the depression of the 1930's, 
the author describes the detailed experience 
with cash relief in nine selected cities, sum- 
marizes their experience, and then concludes 
with a study of comparative costs of relief, 
cash, and in kind. A very timely study which 
should be read by all administrators concerned 
with the relief problem. 


PLANNING NEIGHBORHOODS FOR SMALL 
Houses. By Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. Technical 
Bulletin No. 5. July, 1936. 32pp. Charts. 

This interesting bulletin directs attention to 
the necessity for good planning and the eco- 
nomic advantages of planning in areas devoted 
to small homes. It 
followed if appropriate planning be 
achieved. and offers suggestions to subdividers, 
engineers. architects, land planners, and opera- 
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tive builders which will result in the production 
of more neighborhoods for modest homes. It 
is well illustrated with designs and maps. 


THe SPEAKERS’ Cius oF Los ANGELES. By 
Emery E. Olson. Civil Service Assem- 
bly, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. July, 
1936. 17pp. 40 cents. 

A description of an unusual training project 
sponsored by a public employees’ group. The 
Speakers’ Club of Los Angeles is a group of 
public employees in the Los Angeles area who 
are attempting to train themselves to perform 
the necessary task of popular education on the 
operation of government. 


MunicipaL Dest REORGANIZATION STUDY. 
By National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, 60 East 42 Street, New 
York. May, 1936. Unpaged. 

This study m kes available in summary 
form the salient feacures of the more important 
municipal refunding agreements entered into in 
recent years, covering 13 cities in six states. 
This study should be of interest to any city 
contemplating a refunding program. 


PARKING Meters. By American Municipal 
Association, 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 36pp. August, 1936. 50 
cents. 

This timely study should be of considerable 
interest to municipal officials as it contains 
much general information about parking meters, 
gives an analysis of parking meter ordinances, 
and discusses their legal and revenue aspects. 


COLLECTION OF GARBAGE IN THE CITY OF 
Totepo. By the Commission of Pub- 
licity and Efficiency, city hall, Toledo, 
Ohio. Supplement to Toledo City Jour- 
nal, August 8, 1936. 14pp. 

An excellent report of a survey on the collec- 
tion of garbage and other refuse, together with 
a concise discussion of some of the general prin- 
ciples and best practices. The survey is of par- 
ticular interest because of the method used and 
the type of information obtained. Although in- 
tercity cost comparisons are hazardous, the 
method of computing the cost in this Toledo sur- 
vey is well worth studying 
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KEEP AHEAD OF YOUR JOB 


We announce the release of the fourth of our series of Practical Extension 


Courses in Municipal Administration: 


MUNICIPAL FIRE ADMINISTRATION $25 


The Institute for Training in Municipal Administration is the only organization 
offering extension courses in the municipal field. No other organization or university 
offers extension courses specially prepared to meet the needs of municipal administra- 
tors—city managers, mayors, department and bureau heads, and also those who aspire 
to these or other municipal positions. 


Three other courses are also offered: 
THE ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF MUNICIPAL 


a Sasa adelante chcn aanadgennbariininstoeniensiecuen aati $20 
MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION ............. ' —— 
MUNICIPAL PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION... — 


For complete details write to: 


Institute for Training in Municipal Administration 


850 East 58 Street, Chicago 
aaaiicanaaies 























What the Depression Has Done to Cities 


An Appraisal by Leading Authorities 
of the Effects of the Depression on Municipal Activities 


Fields covered and authors are: 


FINANCE—Carl H. Chatters PoLice SERVICE—Bruce Smith 
PERSONNEL—Leonard D. White FirE SERvICE—Percy Bugbee 

Ciry PLANNING—Charles S. Ascher PuBLic UrtiLities—John Bauer 
PuBLic WELFARE—Frank Bane Housinc—Elizabeth Longan 
PuBLic HEALTH—W. F. Walker PuBLic WorKs—Frank W. Herring 
RECREATION—L. H. WEIR PuBLic Lipraries—Julia W. Merrill 


PuBLic SCHOOLS—Nelson B. Henry 


On the basis of good and bad effects of the depression, from the point of 
view of the public administrator, the authors indicate lessons cities can learn 
in each field of activity. 


$! Post paid (Check, Dollar Bill, or Stamps) 


The International City Managers’ Association 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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